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is purely one of balancing evidence, as Mr. Bradley recognized 
when he attributed the play to Stevenson. It appears to me, how- 
ever, that Professor Boas makes far too little of the religious atti- 
tude of the play and of the reference to arresting "in the Kings 
name." These features hardly seem like "pieces of literary arti- 
fice," as Professor Boas suggests, and they tell against Bridges's 
authorship, for he could hardly have written a play at Cambridge 
before the accession of Mary, since he proceeded B. A. in 1556, 
whereas there is definite record of Stevenson's connection with a 
play in 1554, probably in English, and with plays in preceding years 
— in other words, in the reign of Edward VI. It seems to me that 
the reference to " Mr. Stevesonne play" in 1560 is less likely to be to 
a play by the new man of the name who was fellow at Christ's 
at this time than to a revival of the popular Gammer Gurton's Needle 
or of another play by the early Stevenson. It would be a striking 
coincidence if two men of the same name were dramatists at the 
same college within the space of a few years. Professor Boas re- 
gards William Stevenson as merely the manager of performances, 
but the phrasing would more readily, I think, be taken to indicate 
authorship. Certainly even management of dramatic performances 
gives a presumption in favor of authorship, as we may judge from 
the careers of Heywood, Bale, Udall, and many later dramatists. 
Moreover, as little as we can rely on title pages, it seems to me that 
as much weight ought to be attached to the title page of the 1575 
edition, apparently prepared about ten years before it appeared, 
as to the mocking attribution of the play to Bridges in Martin 
Marprelate pamphlets more than thirty years after Gammer Gur- 
ton's Needle was written. However high an opinion Martin may 
have held of the "witte and invention" shown in the play, ability 
to fasten the authorship on Bridges would be tantamount to unveil- 
ing a skeleton in the Dean's closet, and I do not believe that Mar- 
tin would have qualified his statement by "as they say," if he had 
been sure of the authorship. Still there must have been some 
report of Bridges's connection with Gammer Gurton's Needle. It is 
possible that Stevenson wrote the play in the reign of Edward VI, 
that it was repeated in 1560, and that Bridges had some connection 
with this revival, possibly revising the play slightly. 

C. R. Baskervill. 
University of Chicago. 

KARL NESSLER, GESCHICHTE DER BALLADE von Chevy 
Chase. Pp. xii, 190. Palaestra CXII, Berlin, 1911. 

The Palaestra series of monographs is already assuming the pro- 
portions of a library and begins to suggest the question how one is 
to find time to read not merely the elaborate contributions to 
literary history but even the specimens of literature on which they 
are based. The number before us is a very thorough piece of work. 
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Data of all sorts concerning sources, time and place of origin, and 
the history of the ballad down to modern times are brought together 
and conveniently arranged for the use of the future historian of the 
English ballad. And a future historian there must be, for, notwith- 
standing ambitious attempts on a grand scale, as for example in the 
Cambridge History of English Literature, much of the history of 
English literature is yet to be written. But obviously, unless all 
sense of proportion is to be lost, detailed investigations like this 
cannot find a place in a general history of the literature. 

Yet the theme of this study deserves a prominent place; for in 
the popular poetry of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth 
centuries, we find, with the possible exception of the Robin Hood 
ballads and The Babes in the Wood, nothing to rival the popu- 
larity of Chevy Chase. Other ballads have more artistic 
finish and more beauty, but the mingled strength and pathos of 
Chevy Chase drew warm praise from critics as different as Sir 
Philip Sidney and Addison and still assure its reputation even 
among readers who know it only by name. 

In view of the attention the ballad has received for hundreds of 
years it is notable that Herr Nessler is the first to make a detailed 
study of it in all its bearings. He begins his discussion with the two 
chief versions, A and B and their relations — A being a popular 
ballad going back in its elements to the fifteenth century and 
B a street ballad hardly older than the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. Then follows a comparison of the style of the two ver- 
sions. Notable indeed is the difference. Whereas the older ver- 
sion is rough and awkward, every line and every turn of expression 
are of popular origin. The later version — the one on which Addi- 
son based his famous criticism in the Spectator — affects a learned 
style and a careful neatness of rhyme. The lint is often padded 
with the expletive do. Epithets such as vehement, purple, brinish 
(tears), beauteous, fragrant, harmonious, pearly e (teares) are much 
in evidence. Verbs like prevent, advance, perceived, etc., are found. 
In general, although there are exquisite lines in B, the tone is far 
more self-conscious than in A. And the thin, washed-out quality 
of B becomes increasingly evident the more it is studied in com- 
parison with A. The later version, moreover, gives abundant evi- 
dence of confusion and misunderstanding. In A there is evident 
sympathy with Percy and the English; in B and the allied versions 
the Scottish leaders, Douglas and Montgomery, are made more 
prominent. But, of course, B ultimately goes back to the same 
source as A, and this source is found in the ballad on the Battle of 
Otterburn in 1388. The historical and the unhistorical elements 
in the two versions receive somewhat detailed treatment, pp. 53 ff. 
Without difficulty the author shows that most of the material in 
Chevy Chase is unhistoric. 

As for the remainder of the discussion, pp. 86-154, it is taken up 
with the literary antecedents of Chevy Chase — including parallel 
motives in various romances — and with the reputation of the bal- 
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lad as evidenced in allusions and criticisms down to 1850. The 
collection is measurably complete but makes no mention of the 
famous "Miscellany Poems" edited by Dryden and published by 
Tonson, beginning in 1684. These poems included various Ballads, 
such as The Miller and the King's Daughter, Little Musgrave and the 
Lady Barnard, Johnnie Armstrong, and Chevy Chase. 

Among other minor matters we may note the not convincing argu- 
ment that the balladist of the Battle of Otterburn must have known 
Latin, since the name Swinton is found only in the Latin Sco- 
tichronicon of Bower ! Are we bound to assume that the maker of 
this ancient ballad could not have picked up the name from an oral 
source and hence need not have been a man of learning? Herr 
Nessler's book as a whole would have been more usable if the author 
had brought together his numerous abbreviations in an alphabeti- 
cal list. Scattered as they now are, the reader who dips in without 
following the discussion in detail may well be puzzled. One may 
make out that B. P. F. M. (p. 95) means Bishop Percy's Folio 
Manuscript. But when OC is mentioned on pp. 78, 81, 82, the only 
key is found on p. 74. Misprints are rare, but "Pery," p. 181, 
is evidently for Percy. It is to be regretted that there is no index, 
a defect only too common in the Palaestra series. 

Following the main discussion is a reprint of A and B in parallel 
columns, with variant readings, and a supplement on the vogue of 
Chevy Chase in Germany. 

William E. Mead. 

Wesleyan University. 



